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A MEASURE OF HIGH SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


By A. P. KEPHART, Ph.D. 
The North Carolina College for Women 


J] HAT does the quality of the classroom per- 


formance of the college freshmen indicate? 
that freshmen make up a 
selected group as compared with the total high school 


product. 


It is true college 


However, if large enough numbers of such 


freshmen, from a large enough number of high 


schools of varying sizes, lengths of school year, and 


number of years in the course, can be studied, we 


ought to be able to discover some significant ten- 


dencies. 

The freshman grades of 1,400 girls entering The 
North Women 225 high 
schools in the seven years from 1912 to 1918 inclusive 


Carolina College for from 
were used for the following study of this problem. 
The writer wishes to point out in the beginning that 
the following affect the results 
of the comparisons that have been made. 


1. The 1,400 


seven years by a 


conditions obviously 


the 
instructors. A 


that 
excel- 


freshmen were graded during 


number of different 


single grading system has been used during 


follows: 1 
good; 4 
The 4 is considered a passing grade and 
that 
altho a 


time, a six 
lent; 2 


6 failure. 


point system as 


very good; - fair; 5— poor; 


the 5 a condition. No one would deny there 


has been no uniformity in marking uniform 


system has been used. However the grades are as 


reliable as can be found for the same period and to 


study the same problem. 


2. The standards and courses « £ the college have 


changed somewhat within the seven years. 


3. The high schools from which the girls came 


have steadily improved as to teaching personnel and 
standards. 


4. Ina 
length of 


few cases the size the 


years 


of the high school; 


the school year, and the number of 


in the course of study have changed materially. 


How- 
ever this has not been true of enough schools to affect 


the results. In each case where the size of the high 


school is given the figures refer to the middle of the 


period covered, except in the case of a few high 


schools for which the data were not available. 
5. In the seven years the number of students enter- 


ing the college from any one of the 225 high schools 
and private from one 
It is apparent from this that it is unfair 


to conclude that 


secondary schools has varied 


to sixty-one. 
they are 


representative of the high 


school thrown 


when all are 
the great probability is that the 


varying sizes is fair. 


product. However 


together represen- 
tation of high schools of 

The t 
what 


ask was undertaken originally to discover from 


sources the college is who do 
or inferior work during the freshman year. 


who do 


getting students 
superior 
that cannot be 


material, 


Those inferior work year 


said to be first 


various causes, 


inferior student for their 


year’s performance may be due to 


such as: poor high school preparation, poorly adapted 
freshman courses, or factors incident to the adjust- 
ments 


It is 


to college life, as well as to inferior ability. 


fair to say that the freshman performance is 
a rough measure of the standard of high school prepa- 


ration. 
from 


the freshman 


grades each, 


3y means of grades, varying 


the 1,400 


designate five degrees 


four to twelve girls were 
distributed into five groups to 
of school performance. Since, according to the college 
method of grading, there were very few students who 
received a grade of 1, it was thought unwise to use 
A five-point scale is very much 


any case as it 


the six-point method. 
a scale 
used and comprehended by all whether interested in 
not. The following’ terms 
were used to designate the five degrees: very superior, 
(V.S.) (S):; medium, (M); (1); 
and (V.1). All the for the 
freshman year for a student were considered 


superior in is a natural scale, 


educational practice or 


; superior, inferior, 


very inferior, grades 
given 
together to determine the group in which she should 
be placed. In most cases this amounted to finding 
all the whenever 


a student had all high or low grades but one, and that 


the average of grades. However, 
grades, the 
as much weight as if all 
the grades tended in the same direction. A few repre- 
are given below to illustrate the method 


of determining the grouping of the students, 


one was very far removed from the other 


one grade was not given 


sentative cases 
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Mary M. Biol. 
Egl. 
Math. 
Hist. 
Biol. 
Egl. 
Math. 
Hist. 
Expr. 
Biol. 
Egl. 
Math. 
Hist. 
Expr. + 


As these groupings 


w 


Two semesters’ grades. 

Placed finally in the group 
inferior. The average would 
be a trifle less than 4. 

Edna B. 


Placed finally in group supe- 
rior. 
Jane V. 


-uUuNnNK NN D WS SS +S 


=) 


Placed finally in group very 
inferior. 

were determined the students 

were distributed according to group rankings and high 


schools as follows: 





Ashboro 
Clinton 
Kinston 
Greensboro 


From the resulting table including 225 high schools, 
45 private secondary schools, two normal training 
high schools, and 30 schools outside the state the 
following tables were made to support the conclusions 
that have been drawn. 

The data originally sought, discovering the sources 
of superior and inferior secondary school product, 
were secured by finding the schools from which at 
least received 


schoc Is, 


five students have been during the 
Then the fifty per cent of 
whose product are in the very superior and superior 
groups were said to be superior schools. The schools, 
fifty per cent of whose product were in the inferior 
and very inferior groups, were said to be inferior 


These results will not be included in this 


seven years. 


schools. 
report. 
All of the following tables are offered for inspec- 
tion and study with some observations in regard to 
the tendencies that are apparent. However, no dog- 
made because of the previously 
factors The 

' cause for questioning any 


matic conclusions ar 
acknowledged varyn and conditions. 
reader is expected to 
of the results and the study is presented with the 
idea that tendencies are indicated and that a study of 
them will be helpful. 

Tables A, B, and C give the distribution of the 
high schools and students according to the size of the 
school, length of school year, and number of years 


in the high school. Tables D and E show that the 


smaller high schools are also the short-term and short- 
course schools. 


TABLE A 


TABLE B 


No. of No. of 
Schools Students 











No. of 
Students 


No. of 
Schools 


Weeks in 
Year 











424 28 
144 32 
228 Be 
222 35 
189 36 
1207 Total 





TABLE C 





No. of 
Students 


Years in 


Coune - of Schools 








TABLE D TABLE E 





No. Weeks in School Year Years in Course 


28 | 32 | 34 | 35 | 36 
32 34 35 
63.4 2.6 
80.0 4.0 
57.5 61); @1 
48.0 
52.9 5.9 
61.9 
36.4 | 1: 


26.7 








6 
7 


26 
25.0 





Table I consists of the distribution according to 


freshman standing and size of high school. Accord- 
ing to this table the larger high schools send to the 
college more very superior and superior students 
while the smaller high schools send more of the infe- 


rior and very inferior students. 


In table II the high schools are regrouped in but 
three groups; those having 76 or fewer pupils, those 
having from 77 to 185 pupils, and those having from 
186 to 600 pupils. The students coming from private 
secondary schools, normal training schools, and schools 
outside the state are compared with those coming from 
these three types of high schools; small, medium, and 
large. The product of the private schools ranks with 
that of the smallest high schools. The product of 
the normal training high schools ranks with the largest 
high schools. That is, the private secondary schools 
furnish more of the inferior product and the normal 
training high schools more of the superior. 


In tables III and IV the distribution is according 
to length of school year in weeks and number of years 
in the course respectively. The tendency is that the 
schools with the short years and the less number of 
years in the course furnish the inferior product. 





1 but 
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In tables V to VIII inclusive an attempt is made to 
isolate the varying factors. The length of the school 
year and the number of years in the high school course 
are kept constant and the only variant is the size of 
the school. In table V it will be seen that there are 
no very large high schools with only three-year 
The tendencies apparent in tables I and II 
are supported by table V, although the differences 
are not 


regular. 


courses. 


quite so great nor is the distribution so 

Table VI will warrant close study, especially in 
connection with tables D and E. The leveling ten- 
dency is due to the fact that very few four-year high 
schools have less than a 34 and 36 week year. A 
large proportion of the 32-week schools have only two- 
and three-year courses. The four-year high schools 
with a school year of only 32 weeks send very few 
students. According to table III they are inferior. 
Since most of the 32-week high schools are small 
high schools the differences in freshman ranking are 
not great and some of the smaller high schools seem 
to send superior product. 

In table VII we find an apparent contradiction of 
former observations. However this clears when we 
observe that there are only seven students coming to 
the college from small high schools having 34- or 
35-week terms and a four-year course. Graphs S 
and I indicate that the superior product comes from 
the larger high schools. 

Table VIII also apparently contradicts the obser- 
vations made on tables I and II. In the V.S. group 
the smallest high schools send the largest number. 
In the M group they send as many as the next to the 
largest schools. Schools twice as large send more 
inferior and very inferior students. 
few students coming from high schools of this type, 
36-week year and four-year course, are from the 


However, very 


smallest high schools. In fact only nine per cent 
(9%) of all the high schools having 50 or less pupils 
have a 36-week year and a four-year course. But the 
nine per cent send about nineteen per cent (19%) 
of all the students from such schools, while the largest 
high schools, 62.5 per cent of which have 36-week 
years and four-year courses send only about eighteen 
per cent (18%) of all. This extreme difference in 
selection accounts for the apparent contradiction while 
the general tendency, that the smaller schools send 
inferior product and the larger superior, is supported 
by the general appearance of the graphs. If there 
is any tendency shown at all, it is in this direc- 
tion. 


That inferior high school product does not neces- 
sarily mean inferior student material is shown by the 
fact that some of the students who as freshmen make 
lower grades later 
rank. 


develop into students of high 


Private secondary schools have two sets of unfavor- 
able conditions. With few exceptions they have the 
from the standpoint of teachers, 
equipment, and narrow courses, as the small high 


schools. In addition to this, 


same _ limitations, 


or less 
dependent upon tuitions for support, they are com. 
pelled to accept and keep those who fail to make 
progress or refuse to conform to regulations in the 
This class of 
affects unfavorably the progress of those who are 


being more 


public schools. students inevitably 


their mental superiors. 


Since making this study it appears that a three- 


point system of ranking the freshmen would have 
been better than the five-point since the large propor- 
tion of freshman grades are low. In other words, 
there are more grades of medium rank than there are 
of higher rank. 

the median grade. 


The medium grade is by no means 


It may be argued that this study points out only 
the obvious. No other claim is made for it. 
ever, it does make very concrete the general impres- 
sions that have developed from observations of indi- 
The small high school 


How- 


vidual cases in college work. 
is handicapped by the necessity of a short term, a 
short course, short class periods, by over-burdened 
and underpaid teachers, inadequate equipment, and 
the less social stimulation which could come from 
larger groups making possible greater variety of con- 
tacts and relationships. 
support is in terms of numbers of pupils, and this is 
no argument that any change should be made in that 
relation, the small high school will always be handi- 
capped, the pupil of such a school will be a victim 
of social circumstances for which he is not responsible, 
and, so far as he is concerned, claims of equality of 
educational opportunity are hyprocrisy. The only 
satisfactory solution of the problem of the small high 
school is the consolidation of the many in the one 
central, large, accessible school where school year, 


As long as state and local 


length of course, and class periods are above the 


minimum requirement for college entrance credit; 
where teachers are as well prepared as, teach no more 
hours than, and receive as much pay as city teachers: 
where the variety of courses is determined by local 


needs; where sanitary conditions, unspeakingly vile 
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in most small high schools, are in line with the idealism many interacting relationships similar to the motiva- 
taught; and where the whole set of school activities tion of the activities of normal social life in any healthy 
is motivated by the codperation of a large group with and satisfied community. 
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THE SPIRITUAL LIFE AND THE TEACHER* 


By HENRY HORACE WILLIAMS 
Kenan Professor of Philosophy The University of North Carolina 


AR is the birth-pang of social truth. Great 
wars give birth to supreme social truths. 
Great and good men come into life through 
excitement, pain, often death. So, great social truth 


is released only through convulsions of the social 


body. The process is not conscious, but dialectic. The 
leaders do not grasp the ultimate issue of the struggle. 
The Thirty Years War was fought under the banner 
of religion. But the Peace of Westphalia released to 
national sovereignty. 
“States 
The truth released in this 


Europe the master social truth— 


The Civil War centered about t'e words, 


Rights” and the “Union.” 
struggle is, Man cannot have property-rights in a hu- 


man being. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WORLD WAR 


So the world war. The significance of this 


struggle will not be found in the conscious utterances 


with 
of the governments involved. It is becoming clear that 
it was a world war because world currents were in- 
It was not a struggle between rival kings for 
different 


Vi i] ved. 


personal supremacy; nor between govern- 


ments for imperial purposes. It was a deeper struggle. 
One must go back to that day when monotheism did 


In this strug- 


battle with polytheism to find a parallel. 


gle the civilization of the Nile valley was destroyed; 
the hills of Judea rang with the convulsion; and the 
new truth blazed from Mt. Sinai. This was a strug- 
gle not of man with man, not of organization with 
organization, but a struggle of two systems of thought, 

* An address delivered before the University of North Caro- 
lina Summer School, June 29, 1920. 


two philosophies of life. Out of this struggle came the 


right of man to be religious. The Infinite God stood 
ready to walk the banks of the Jordan with the simple 
This privilege of man as man to be religious 
This 


struggle gave to the world the picture of Isaac, a child, 


Jew. 
put the iron quality of courage into his soul. 


a physical thing, consciously dedicated by his father to 
carry forth the plans of God, to be the child of God, 
This struggle gave 


to live the divine life. a new type 


of man to life and began a new chapter in civilization. 

One other parallel exists—that of the Renaissance. 
Here the question was the capacity of man for truth. 
Does man have direct access to truth in his own powers 
and in his own rights? Or, is he to be forever a slave 
to the hierarchy? Asia gave to man the privileges of 
religion; Europe has given to man the privileges of 
truth. The great theologies, the great bodies of theory, 
the great sciences are results of this struggle. Man 
had the access to truth, the truth of Heaven, the truth 
of right living, the truth of nature. This is the work 
of Europe. It is a thrilling story and proves man 
to have creative capacity in the sphere of truth; it il- 
lustrates that man is the Son of God. If man has the 
privilege of religion, if man has free access to truth, 
what must be the real life of man? Manifestly it is 
more than an animal existence. It is a divine life illus- 
trating truth; that is, it is spiritual. 

Until now the spiritual life has been a dream, a name. 
The World War clears the ground for the spiritual 
life. 


amine it. 


We are now called upon to live it. Let us ex- 
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THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


The first condition of spiritual life is freedom. The 
spiritual cannot abide in any form of slavery. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth; so it is with the spirit- 
ual. 

The two forms of slavery that made impossible our 
advance into the spiritual life are Idealism and Science. 
The one is slavery to the invisible, the intangible, the 
The other is slavery to the 
Ideal- 


vague, the impracticable. 
fact, the visible, the immediate, the necessary. 
ism has exploited itself in the various orthodoxies of 
the nineteenth century. Science has exploited itself 
in the brutalities of power. Idealism had at its heart 
the priceless treasure of truth, goodness, and beauty. 
But it was not able to see these as principles, as the 
eternal lines along which life functions. Science had 
at its heart reverence for life as it is, acceptance of 
the facts, passion for truth. Science has brought to 
us the gospel of sincerity. Each of these systems de- 
veloped a vast tyranny. It is irreverent to speak 
lightly of either in all quarters. 

To break the power of these tyrannies called for a 
world war. The Allies stood for idealism; the Ger- 
mans stood for science. Today the Germans speak 
the language of idealism, the claims of mercy, of right, 
of humaneness; Clemenceau speaks only the language 
of science, the power of the fact, the pressure of the 
necessary and useful. That is, each side has broken 
through the reach of its own control. Once more life 
has broken the chains of theory and escaped. Once 
more the breadth of freedom is in the air. Today 
the human spirit stands amid the chaos of tyrannies 
and knows himself as free, as spiritual. The spiritual 
The life of freedom is the 
“The truth shall make 
There is nothing above truth. There is 


Who is the official of 
Who among us today exhibits the passion for 


life is the life of freedom. 
life that illustrates the truth. 
you free.” 
nothing to stand against truth. 
truth? 


truth? It is the school teacher. 


THE MISSION OF THE TEACHER 

We have come to the day of the school teacher. We 
see now his mission and his field. He is a citizen 
in the sphere of spirit, an official of the spiritual life. 
If you doubt this, raise this question: Who is the man 
in North Carolina in this century who has won his 
way into the heart of all North Carolina? What name 
is it that thrills the soul of every youth in the state 
today? It was a school teacher who in four brief 
years wrote a chapter of service to the state that will 
forever make this state a place where men big and free 


shall rejoice to dwell. He did this because he was the 


living spirit, simple, sincere, passionately devoted to 
the truth. 
apologetic attitude for our existence. 


Let us then as teachers have done with the 
Let us put be- 
Let us become 
conscious of our work as the high service to truth. 


hind us forever the forms of slavery. 


The school teacher is the citizen of the spiritual life. 
The spiritual life begins, moves, has its being in truth. 
Thus the mark is set for the motive, the power, the 
aim of the teacher. The teacher’s world has only two 
limits, error and ignorance. Nothing is too large, 
nothing is too small, nothing is too complex, nothing is 
too simple. Like the sun, he shines over the wide 
world. But this wide sphere of work carries corres- 
ponding privileges. The teacher does not work with 
the ornaments but rather in and with the foundations 
of life. How important that his work be worthy. No 
wonder that the great man stops in mid career and 
pays homage to his great teacher, generally a simple 
country school teacher. Happy the man who can lay 


claim to a great teacher in his early days. 
THE TEACHER'S DUTIES 


What are some of the duties of the teacher that 
spring out of the nature of his work? He is the agent 
of truth. That is, no good teacher will forget to ap- 
peal to the intelligence of his student. To perceive, 
to remember, is not to understand. This is simply 
getting the fact to be understood. No good teacher 
will tell a student that minus multiplied by minus 
gives plus. Rather, he will by analysis show the pupil 
that it is plus. Only the mind that loves analysis 
should ever teach school, just as only the mind that 
loves a laboratory and the experiment should be a 
scientist. Our teachers are sinners in large degree 
here. It is so easy simply to point out the fact, then 
ask the student to remember that it was pointed out, 
then pass to the next fact. I know a teacher who spent 
ten years trying to analyze the content of the word 
“law”; and he did not attempt to teach it until he 
understood it. Great was his joy when the light broke. 
Genuine and permanent was the thrill of his class 
when the knowledge was given, the actual teaching 
was done. 

It has been my good fortune to teach a large per 
cent of the brightest boys in this state during the past 
thirty years. I have yet to have a student who under- 
stood why multiplying minus by minus gives, not 
minus, but plus. I know of nothing more beautiful in 
the entire range of the teacher than this bit of algebra. 
Therefore I hold it against the teachers of mathematics 
that they close the door of this holy of holies to all 


their pupils. 
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THE SIN OF THE SYSTEM 
Growing out of the sin of the fact, and the remem- 
brance of it, is the sin of the system. “Remember 
the sabbath day to keep it holy,” then all will be well. 
Not the boy, but the system is the divine thing. Jesus 
intended to slay this monster as the deadliest enemy 
of the spiritual life. Therefore he selected its fairiest 


fruit, the sabbath day. But he failed. There is not a 
teacher in this room who has not suffered from this 
sin, and has imposed suffering upon his students. 

A few years ago a student in the University came up 
for graduation. He had completed every requirement 
of our catalogue for the diploma. But he had not 
finished one book required in his high school course. 
\ccording to the divine system, he had never entered 
the University. Then the faculty, with consummate 


patience, wisdom, and forbearance, decided, after 
hours of dignified deliberation, that the diploma must 
he withheld. I saw that student in Raleigh three weeks 
ago. He still feels towards the faculty very much as 
Jesus felt towards the Sanhedrins when they passed 
upon his case of taking a roasting ear when he was 
quite hungry. 

Last year we had a funny case. The system said a 
certain thing could not be done. The student had 
done it creditably to himself and satisfactorily to the 
professor. His graduation depended upon it. The 
faculty grew eloquent discussing what one of them 
passionately described as “the great principle involved.” 
Supreme values were at issue, and our salvation de- 
pended upon keeping holy the sabbath day, although he 
himself has been known to take liberties with the sab- 
bath day. We finally graduated this student, because 
of the broad statesmanlike view advocated by the Dean. 

TRUTH VERSUS THE SYSTEM 

Nothing withstands the fact but the truth; nothing 
fights successfully the system but a person. If, there- 
fore, the teacher would avoid the sins of his profession, 
he must have truth and be a person. Socrates declined 
Henry Adams 


declined the chair of Medieval History in Harvard be- 


to teach because he did not understand. 


cause he said he did not understand medieval history. 
The man who does not understand cannot teach, and 
Hence, if you would 
Work, work, 


The teacher’s field 


should not undertake to teach. 
teach, the first thing is to understand. 
work is the price of good teaching. 
is as wide as the truth. Nothing in the heavens above 
or the earth beneath is beyond him. But there is no 
royal road to any truth. It is said of Origen that per- 
haps beyond all men he had the passion for truth. He 
mutilated his body in order that the passions of the 


body should not interfere with his passion for truth. 


After eighteen centuries his light shines steady and 
true in human civilization. 

The teacher has no time for pleasure. Pleasure is 
the result of agreeable stimuli upon the physical or- 
ganism. It is passive and dependent upon the stimulus. 
Joy is a state of inner peace that accompanies achieve- 
ment. The teacher moves in the sphere of joys. His 
is the eureka experience, the joy that comes from vision, 


discovery, achievement. It is positive and creative. 


THE GOOD TEACHER 
I have said the teacher’s world is the sphere of truth. 
He exhibits it in himself and to his pupils. How is 
It is a life-process. 


this done? Surely not by words. 


The supreme teacher is life. Man teaches only as he 
Whatso- 
That is, a 


great teacher is more than a scholar; he is a person. 


lives. God is not mocked. 


ever a man liveth, that shall he also teach. 


Be not deceived. 


And I mean by person, just this—the living embodi- 
ment of truth, righteousness, perfection. 

If you violate truth, you may amuse; you cannot 
teach. If your life is not clean, you may be an epi- 
demic or a disease; you cannot teach. Years ago we 
agreed that any one guilty of the gross immoralities 
was thereby barred from teaching. My conviction is 
that now the time has come for the teachers to take 
another forward step and say: No teacher should ever 
permit a cigarette or a coca-cola to enter his lips. 
“Blessed are the pure in heart; they see God,” and 
therefore can teach us. 

The teacher must hold steadily before him the vision 
of perfection. Only from this high mountain can he 
secure the torch with which he may kindle the immortal 
blaze in the soul of his student. It is your solemn 
duty to have in your course something beyond the 
Hold it before his 
imagination, beyond his reach, yet tempting him, until 
he blazes with the utmost of endeavor. 


power of your brightest student. 


In this way 
you touch the foundations of greatness. 

The sphere of the teacher is the spiritual life. The 
weapon of the teacher is truth. The outcome of the 
teacher’s work is personality ; that is, leaders, men illus- 
trating truth in their conduct and striving steadily up- 
ward into the perfect. The question arises: are we to 
meet our duty? Or are we to imitate the example of 
the Apostles at the Crucifixion—take to the bushes and 
leave our work to be done by some outside Paul? 

It was a sad day for America when the preacher re- 
signed his position of leader and passed to the rear. 
Twenty years ago the politician resigned his position of 
social and moral leadership, passing to the rear. We 
no longer look for positive programs of progress from 


Congress. Last week five governments in Europe were 
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overthrown. The politicians do not appear to under- 


stand. They are floundering. Every positive sugges- 
tion comes from the outside of organized social life. 
It comes from labor, from the discontented, from the 
irresponsible and violent. This is analogous to the 
condition of France before the Great Revolution. As 
I see it this places a solemn and supreme task upon the 
teacher. Are you ready to do your part? In my judg- 
ment, the civilization of the world was set back one 


hundred years when the 199 German professors signed 


the document renouncing the truth and vowing allegi- 
Shall we in Ameri- 
Or, shall we devote ourselves to 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 


ance to the program of militarism. 
ca repeat this crime? 
Tremendous changes are upon us. Nothing but utter 
devotion to the truth, truth to Caesar and to God, 
truth to science and to religion, truth to capital and to 
labor, truth, above all, to ourselves as agents of the 
spiritual life, can save us from the methods of violence 
and lead us forward. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF WASHINGTON JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By MARY A. SHEEHAN 


ASHINGTON Junior High School, the pioneer 
junior high school of Rochester, N. Y., was 
established five vears ago to meet the changed condi- 
tions of modern life. In the words of Herbert S. 
West, superintendent of schools, it “represents a con- 
scious attempt after the fundamentals in education 
have been taught, to awaken special interests and 
abilities and to foster and to develop such interests 
and abilities just so far as is consistent with the gen- 
eral educational welfare.” 

Located in the heart of an industrial community, it 
has so identified itself with the life of its neighborhood 
Within sight of the 
school are great clothing factories which provide em- 


that the two cannot be separated. 
ployment for most families in the section. In many in- 
stances both the father and the mother are compelled 
to work. The population is largely foreign. 

The Junior High School is the center of a circle on 
the circumference of which are seven contributory 
schools, that is, upon completion of the sixth grade in 
these seven schools the children are sent on to the 
central school. Of the 1800 students enrolled, ninety 
per cent are foreigners. Fifty per cent are Jews, 
twenty per cent Italians, twenty per cent Poles and 
Germans. The faculty consists of twenty-eight men 
and sixty-two women including a girl’s advisor and a 
school nurse. 

The major problems of the school naturally resolve 
themselves. into three. First of all, as a great melting 
pot it must take in these little foreigners and in three 
years turn them out as Americans imbued with an 
understanding and a love of American institutions and 
traditions. The second is to hold the children in 
school. Work to them is a stern reality, for they live 
in the very shadow of industry. Economic conditions 
at home tend to force the children out into the indus- 


trial world at the earliest legal age. Finally the duty 
of helping the children to find their work in life, to 
avoid being misfits entails upon the school. These 


problems have been solved through the inspiring 
leadership of Principal James M. Glass and his rule of 
life: “The attainment of any objective is in direct ratio 
to the directness of approach.” The first uses the 
effective method of patterning the government of the 
school upon our national government, thus making a 
democracy of the school. The second finds its answer 
in a vitalized organization. Figures prove the attain- 
ment of this objective. Before the establishment of 
the junior high school, thirty per cent of pupils gradu- 
ating from the seven contributory schools attended 
senior high school. Today seventy per cent of the 
Dur- 


ing war days when the lure of high wages was so 


junior high graduates pursue higher education. 


powerful, few pupils yielded to the temptation. The 
third problem is worked out through a definite voca- 
tional guidance program. The first and third objective 
will be explained at a later date. 

The building itself is adapted to the new phases of 
work. In the center is a large assembly hall which 
as a unifying force is a vital part of the school life. 
About it are the customary academic halls with parts 
A. rather 
different wing, however, is the shop equipped for 


devoted to English, Science, Music, ete. 


practical training under practical working conditions. 
Provision for the boys includes printing, pattern mak- 
ing, commercial art, sheet metal, electricity, gas engine, 
cabinet making, machinery, and drafting. The girls 
have rooms for sewing, dressmaking, millinery, cook- 
ing, applied design and laundry. 

Every term three hundred and fifty pupils entering 
the seventh or first junior high school grade must be 


assimilated. However, before they complete the sixth 
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grade, they are already classified into ability groups 
by a series of intelligence tests conducted by the Child 
Psychological Bureau connected with the school sys- 
tem. Thus entrance is based not on previous subject 
standing, but upon a measurement of intelligence. If 
there are to be ten seventh B groups, the thirty-five 
having the highest average are in one group, the next 
highest in the second group down to the last two 
With 


the exception of the last, the groups do not know their 


which are placed in the study coach department. 


rating. If time shows that a student has been as- 
signed incorrectly, he is reassigned and placed properly. 
Because changes have rarely to be made, this method 
of classification needs no defense. 

The curriculum provides a general course for the 
seventh grades and differentiated courses for the eighth 
and ninth. In the first mentioned all students have the 
History, Science and Manual Training. This year is 
called the “choosing period” because each child lives 
in a distinctly guidance atmosphere with thought and 
energy bent on a life work. The eighth grade, the 
the child decides 
He is fol- 


lowing the foreign language course, the technical, the 


testing period,” is the time when 


whether or not his choice has been wise. 


commercial or the vocational. In each case he has 
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suitable studies. Besides the traditional subjects the 
foreign language takes Latin or French; the technical 
provides drafting and different types of shop work; 
the commercial, bookkeeping, and typewriting; the 
vocational, a specialized shop. If it is discovered 
that the child has selected the wrong life work, no 
time is lost. He crosses over into the course where he 
belongs. Therefore he does not pursue a career for 
which he saved him 
The ninth grade is called the 
“carrying on period.” By this time the youth has started 


toward his future career and now continues differenti- 


is unfitted and the school has 


from future suffering. 


ation in his chosen field. With a definite objective in 
certain to reach it and obstacles 
prove but so many stepping stones to success. Finally 


there is the ungraded vocational department open only 


view he is almost 


to boys and girls over fourteen years of age who de- 
sire to learn a trade. Half a day is given to book 
work which conforms to problems of their trade; the 
other half is used in the particular trade. Upon satis- 
factory completion of two years in this department a 
trade certificate is issued by the state. The following 
condensed organization of courses is taken from Dr. 
R. L. Lyman’s article on Washington Junior High 


School in “The School Review” March 19290: 


ORGANIZATION OF COURSES 


Course Grades 


General 


Seventh | English 


Subjects for the Four Periods 


Arithmetic 





| Social Science 2Special Subjects 


| 
Foreign Lang’ge.| Eighth | English Geometry 1Social Science ®Special Subjects 
| Foreign Algebra 
Language 
| Ninth | English Algebra Foreign Language ‘Special Subjects 
Commercial | Eighth | 5English Commercial ; Social Science Typewriting 
| ' | Mathematics Commercial 
| Business Practice Geography 
| | General Science 
Ninth 5English | Commercial _ Typewriting General Science 
| _ Mathematics Business Writing Industrial or 
| Bookkeeping Household Arts 


Industrial Arts Eighth ®*English Geometry 


®Social Science 


Shop 





Algebra 


Ninth 5English Algebra 


Household Arts.| Eighth ‘English | Geometry 
| Algebra 


Ninth Algebra 


1 Social Science includes Civics, 
*For seventh Grade B 
dustrial or Household Arts 

try-out 
*Same as Seventh Grade. 


General Science 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

*Social Science 


| Shop 


Sewing—Cooking 





General Science Sewing—Cooking 
| Design 








History, Geography and Current Events. 
General Science, Art, Music, Physical Education, In- 
For Seventh Grade A. 


One period a day in term 


* Includes General Science and certain elected special subjects. 


®* Physical training taken from English 
Time for General Science taken trom 
General Notes. For students fourteen 


tional course covering two years is offered. 


ing to the provision of state and federal 


The education of many a child has been wrecked 
on the rocks of discouragement over subject failure. 
Sometimes this failure is the result of home conditions, 
illness or thoughtless folly. The natural desire of a 
child of legal employment age at such a time is to 


get out of school, for he is overcome by the thought 


time. 

Social Science 

years of age or over, a special voca- 
This course is administered accord- 
acts relating to industrial education. 


, 


of, ““What’s the use? and he sets 
forth from the school with a consciousness of failure. 


I’ve lost a year,’ 


In Washington Junior High School optimism pre- 
vails over pessimism. If a child earnestly wants 
another chance, he is not frowned upon and told he 


can do nothing except repeat a year. The study coach 
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department consisting of seven teachers and a director 
The 


two lowest entering classes find place here and are 


stands near, eager to assist him off the rocks. 


coached until, as individuals, the students are prepared 
for the regular grades. “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure” is the underlying purpose of 
these failure-prevention classes. There are also those 
in the regular classes who fail in one or two subjects 
only. They too find in study coach classes intensive 
training in the minimum essentials. Promotion in 
coaching groups occurs every five weeks. This serves 
as a special incentive and tends to spur on the students. 
The depleted ranks are filled by those who during the 
same five weeks have shown a need of special assis- 
tance. Thus the study coach groups change in their 
composition every quarter. In addition to coaching 


classes are small make-up classes. These are com- 
posed of students whose failure compels a making up 
of failed work and a catching up with grade. For ex- 
ample, a ninth grade boy who was a term failure in 
eighth grade English not only makes up the failed 
English, but also catches up to his own class, entering 
it as an unconditioned student. When a child in the 
“trying out period” changes his course and needs 
special help for a few weeks, the coaching department 
is again called into service. A child who loses time 
in school because of iliness finds his chance here. A 
few cases may perhaps best testify to the value of this 
phase of school life. 

One boy, an Italian, at the end of the seventh grade 
selected a shop as his life work at the demand of his 
the 


been misplaced, that not a trade, but engineering was 


father. Three months later lad decided he had 


his forte. Accordingly with the co-operation of the 
vocational counselors the father agreed to the change. 
“And,” said the youth, “I take all consequences upon 
myself. You pay nothing, I will work, take care of 
myself and pay board to you.” The boy, true to his 
word has worked from five to nine every evening. 
But how could he change his course without the loss 
of aterm? He was aided by the coaching department 
during the remainder of the year and reached the rest 
of his class. For the past year he has maintained his 
position. A scant few from the many sent on by the 
Of thirty- 


five in eighth and ninth grade English at various times 


coaching department fall by the wayside. 


last year two only failed to make their grades. In 
the group were four from the senior class whose grad- 
uation was doubtful. They all were transferred into 
their regular grades before the end of the year and 
were graduated in June. The percentage of non-pro- 


motions in the school has been reduced to a minimum. 


Supervised study which is in force in every class 
in the building is so well understood today that ex- 
planation is unnecessary. It will suffice to say that 
there is no home work assigned in the first two grades. 
The ninth grade students are required to do a limited 
amount of studying at home. School is in session 
from eight-thirty until three-fifty with a noon recess 
of an hour. The day is divided into four eighty 
minute periods and a thirty-five minute student activ- 
ity period. Children work best in a school atmosphere 
under the immediate supervision of the subject teacher 
and education is effective only inasmuch as it trains the 
student for independent thinking along right lines. “In 
education the process of self-development should be en- 
couraged to the fullest extent. Children should be 
led to make their own investigations and to draw their 
own inferences. 
ble. Those who have been brought up under 
the ordinary school drill and have carried away with 
the idea that education is practical only in that style, will 
think it hopeless to make children their own teachers.” 
—Herbert Spencer. 


They should be told as littie as possi- 


In conclusion Washington Junior High School is 
The 


students are not treated in mass, but each is recog- 


organized to meet the needs of the individual. 


nized as an entity in himself with a distinct person- 
ality to be developed. In “The School Review” for 
1920 James M. Glass discussing “The 


September t 
Classification of Pupils in Ability Groups” 


states : 
sarliest ex- 
ponent of educational provision for individual differ- 


“The junior high school stands as the 
ences. Its whole organization of differentiation, try- 
outs, trial, directed choice, correction of error, and 
educational and vocational guidance is founded upon 
Vari- 
ations in abilities, aptitudes and traits are accepted with- 
out question.” 


the accepted principle of individual differences. 


The recognition of individual differ- 
creates for each child an environment for the 
expression of his natural desire to complete with his 


ences” 
peers. It stimulates the maximum of poten- 
tial growth. It is an assurance of individual justice 


and, therefore, an educational square deal.” 


The California State Board of Education has ap- 
proved a plan to reorganize the State normal schools to 
make them teachers’ colleges. <A bill providing for 
such reorganizations will be introduced at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature and will have the approval of the 
state educational authorities. Only those normal schools 
however, which meet the standards prescribed by the 


state board of education can become teachers’ colleges. 
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ADVANCED STUDY-PROJECTS' 
I. EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


By HOWARD W. ODUM 
The University of North Carolina 


school 
superintendents, principals and teachers work- 
ing throughout the State on practical school 
problems and studying new 
is frequently 


HE significance of large numbers of 


tendencies in education 
overlooked. The substantial contribu- 
tions of such groups to educational theory and prac- 
tice and to social welfare loom large in the total 
of educational progress. Not only are such contri- 
butions of great value to the school systems of the 
State and Nation at large, but the processes of study 
and experimentation contribute largely to the per- 
sonal growth, efficiency and satisfaction of teachers-and 
officials thus engaged. therefore, on 
the one hand, that special studies and projects selected 
for new efforts be such as to appear timely; 


It is important, 


it is also 
important on the other hand that such projects and 
studies appeal personally to the student 
because of 


and worker, 
inherent interest, scientific character and 
attractive possibilities. In the prosecution of special 
studies and efforts, three purposes 


kept in mind. 


will ordinarily be 
The first is that the project chosen shall 
offer to the student and worker opportunity to contri- 
bute something definitely and specifically to the solu- 
tion of current school problems and to the discussion 
of present probable tendencies. The second prerequi- 
as to 
provide immediate and available sources of study and 


site is that the project be of such practical nature 
materials for work, such as the active school man or 
woman may utilize. The third prerequisite will ordi- 
narily include qualities which insure for the student 
and worker not only the pleasure of progressive study 
and work, but assistance in the immediate problems of 
school teaching or administration. The discussions that 
follow are based upon these premises. 

Perhaps no general subject will offer greater appeal 
at this time, both as a topic for theoretical study and as 
a theme with many possible applications, than Educa- 
tional Sociology. This may be true for several rea- 
sons. Recent discussions have placed considerable em- 
phasis upon certain points of controversy with refer- 
ence to the meaning of Educational Sociology and its 


‘This is one of a series of short papers suggesting important 
themes in the study of social aspects of education. The term 
roject” is not used here in the technical meaning of the 
project-method of teaching, a discussion of which follows in 
another paper. Other study-projects suggested are: The Ter- 
centenary and Democratic Education; Field Work and P roject 
Teaching ; Community, Government and Democracy; Training 
for Social Work: The Universities and Public Welfare. 


possibilities in the realm of teacher training ;: a con- 


siderable body of literature on the general subject of 
Educational Sociology is being formed; a relatively 
large number of graduate students in universities and 
teachers’ colleges are setting themselves to the task of 
studying new applications of sociology to education; 
there is almost an unlimited number of contributions to 
efforts being made to schools and educa- 
tion after the war; there is almost a passionate desire 
on the part of all concerned to find the school’s func- 
tional place in the community ; 


“reconstruct” 


the tendency toward the 
training for citizenship and democracy is pronounced ; 
the tendencies in the colleges and universities to make 
social sciences the basis of liberal education are in- 
creasing ; and, altogether, the question is being raised 
more specifically than ever before as to the relations be- 
ween Education and Society. 
reasons, 


For these and other 
its peculiar challenge to dis- 
cussion, controversy and substantial development, the 
theme of Educational Sociology ought to prove one of 
very definite interest and profit. 


and because of 


Two very recent books in addition to two others pub- 
lished in 1917, tend to represent Educational Sociology 
as specific study making available for teachers, in their 
teaching methods and processes, the contributions of 


sociology.» These books furnish good material for 


study and offer some aids to the teacher who wishes 
to magnify the social principles of education in school 
work. They also provide to some extent the basic ele- 
ments of social theory, sometimes with educational ap- 
plication and sometimes not. They offer stimulation 
to thought and to participation by the school in commu- 
nity life. But admitting the purpose for which they are 
written and the values just mentioned ; and ignoring en- 
tirely the controversy as to whether Educational So- 
ciology as presented by them is a justifiable term; the 
question may well be raised as to whether they ap- 
proximate the proper objectives. Is the objective or 
merely the making 
useable to the teacher of the data of sociology? Or, 


scope of Educational Sociology 


? School and Society, July 17, July 31, 1920. 


American 


Journal of Sociology, September, 1919. 


*Clow: “Principles of Educational Sociology,” the Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1920. Chancellor: “Educational 
Sociology, ” the Century Company, New York, 1919. Smith: 

‘An Introduction to Educational Sociology,” Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1917. Snedden: “Educational Sociology,” 
Teachers’ College, New York, 1917. 
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is not rather the purpose of Educational Sociology 
something entirely larger and different? 

The expressed purposes of Educational Sociology as 
found in the above reference may be stated variously. 
One is to train and inform students through the use of 
sociological text books with educational applications. 
Another is to inform and train teachers for the better 
development of the minds of students who shall partic- 
ipate in social democracy. Still another provides that 
educational sociology shall keep in mind the improve- 
ment of the school system, including the organization 
and curriculum of colleges and universities, through the 
application of sociology to education. Another holds 
that Sociology must answer the question: What shall 
Educational Sociology, 
therefore, in terms of this question, must deal with the 


be the aims of education ?s 


entire range of educational aims, traditional and mod- 
ern, social and individual. Under this purpose all 
normal groups being educated under normal conditions 


become its subjects. 


\re not these purposes, however, cross sections and 
specific applications of a still larger educational socio- 
logy whose scope includes also the total education of 
society itself, so that society, through its redirected 
and developed institutions, organizations, and processes, 
may direct its own destinies, each generation a little 
more progressive than the one before? Does it not hold 
in mind the leadership, correlation and co-ordination of 
the home and family, the school, 
Using, 


the social institutions— 
the church, the State, the community, industry ? 
the analogy of Educational Psychology, for instance, in 
its commonly accepted objective of making Psychology 
effective for teaching the individual, and for ascertain- 
ing the educability of the individual, Educational Socio- 
logy will still find its great objective in the larger edu- 
cation of the group—society—and of determining to 
what extent society is educable and capable of social 
progress. Or, again, using the analogy of Sociology, 
can Educational Sociology be termed a third great stage 
in the development of Social Science? The first was 
structural, studying the origins, forms and evolution 
The second was functional, studying the 
Now comes a third 


of society. 
activities and functions of society. 
challenge that we shall not only know what society is, 
and hew it. functions, but that we shall know how to 
direct what it does! But we must not only know how 
to give direction to social progress but actually direct 
society in the paths of public good. Is this formal edu- 
cation? Or, on the other hand, are not the processes 
of directing public opinion, institutions, and social cur- 


* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXV, pages 132, 133. 


Is not this, then, the field 
and objective of Educational Sociology ? 


rents primarily educational ? 


Without in any way giving final answer to this 
question, but in the attempt to give it careful consider- 
ation, let us look at some of the fundamental facts of 
educational tendency today as evidence in favor of an 
affirmative answer. 

1. The whole revitalized and redirected movement 
toward “education and democracy” at the present time 
is evidence of the larger objectives of educational en- 
deavor. <A careful reading of the wealth of new ma- 
terial in periodical literature and books might almost 
give one the impression that democracy is our educa- 
tional goal. And democracy comes near to being a so- 
ciological ideal. While it is scarcely practicable for 
the active school worker to read all the new things on 
this subject, a few titles will help in the search after 
fundamentals. How about the following as a test? 
“The democratic problem in education is not primarily 
a problem of training children; it is the problem of 
making a community within which children cannot help 
growing up to be democratic, intelligent, disciplined to 
freedom, reverent of the goods of life, and eager to 
share in the tasks of the age. A school cannot produce 
this result ; nothing but a community can do so.”s We 
might well add: But education—the school—must make 
the community ! 

2. Closely related to the discussions of education and 
democracy is the seemingly even more popular ten- 
This, 


however, can hardly be called new since Spencer him- 


dency to emphasize education and citizenship. 


self classified education into five great groups including 
preparation for citizenship, for parenthood, and for the 


miscellaneous refinements of life. And yet, the newer 


emphasis is almost startling in its results in discussions, 


texts and movements. A very small proportion of 


the new contributions will enable the student to meas- 
ure the tone and scope of the present movement.s 

3. One of the most important contributions to mod- 
ern social theory and practice is the increased recogni- 
tion of “Community” as a fundamental social institu- 


* Hart, J. K.: “Democracy in Education,” The Century Com- 
pany, New York, 1918 (one of the best Histories of Educa- 
tion). Brooks, E. C.: “Education for Democracy,” Rand Mc- 
Nally, Chicago, 1919 (one of the best source books). Bryce: 
“Democracy,” the Macmillan Company, New York, 1920 (two 
volumes—perhaps the most comprehensive of all new contri- 
butions ). 

* Dawson: “Organized Self Government,” Henry Holt & 
Company, New York, 1920. Ames: “Citizenship for Democ- 
racy,” the Macmillan Company, New York, 1920. Dunn: 
“Community Civics,” Girn & Company, 1920, “Civics and the 
Rural Community,” American Book Company, 1920. Odum: 
“Constructive Ventures in Government,” University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1920. Pound: “The Place of the Uni- 
versity in Training for Citizenship,” University of Michigan, 
Inaugural Proceedings, 1920. 
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tion. Educators have for some time been emphasizing 
the “wider use of the School Plant,” and magnifying 
the school as a social center. It now remains for the 
educator and student of society to incorporate the 
meaning of community into the technique of communi- 
ty organization and science. To the many contributions 
on the “community center” and “community civics” are 
added others of importance.: 

4. Another important factor, from the pedagogical 
viewpoint, in the consideration of education and social 
relationships, is the increasing tendency to utilize the 
project method of teaching. This is not limited merely 
to simple instruction in elementary grades but extends 
into the college and university where the student is ex- 
pected to study harder, do more, and learn by doing as 
well as by acquisition. It extends into the professional 
schools and includes case method and field work. While 
much remains to be done the tendency certainly seems 
an important one.s 

5. The growing tendency in American colleges and 





universities—the leaders of educational policies—to 
make the Social Sciences the basis of liberal education 
must surely be ranked as a definite stage in the History 


of Education. Important also are the definite contri- 


butions to community education and citizenship in the 
extension services rendered by colleges and universities. 
The part played by college students and faculties of col- 


"Hart: “Community Organization,” the MacMillan Company, 
New York, 1920. Follett: “The New State,” Longman’s, Green 
& Company, New York, 1919. Sims: “The Rural Community,” 
Scribners, New York, 1920. McIver: “Community, a Socio- 
logical Study,” the Macmillan Company, New York, 1918. 

Stevenson: “The Project Method of Teaching,” the Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1920. Stockton: “Project Work 
in Education,” Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1920. Kohs: 
“The School as an Agency for Preventing Social Liabilities,” 
School and Society, October 16, 1920. 


leges and universities in the Great War and after-war 
work shows how very closely connected with society 
and social welfare the institutions of higher learning 
must be. Another epochal step is the recognition by 
universities of the professional courses and work in 
public welfare and social service administration. The 
University of Chicago’s new School of Social Service 
Administration is perhaps the most outstanding ex- 
ample; similar is Harvard’s Department and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina’s School of Public Welfare. 
A study of new tendencies here is a challenge to reach 
definite conclusions.” 

Other similar tendencies and currents offer added 
materials for inquiry’ and study. The entire story of 
education itself, reaching, ever now and again, certain 
climaxes of emphasis will provide much evidence in 
the matter of education and society. The recent em- 
phasis on social education is an example. 
education is another. 


Vocational 

The development of public edu- 
3ut whatever the tendencies and 
points of emphasis, enough has been said to indicate 
the very comprehensive attempts to solve the social 
problem by education. 


cation is another. 


Are not all these movements 
and tendencies parts of the same great effort? Do 
they need co-ordinating into one organized system of 
knowledge and technique which shall approximate the 
science of Educational Sociology? And because it is a 
science, could it undertake the solution of any prob- 
lems? Or rather would it not direct society in its own 
growth and progress? What is the answer to these 
queries ? 

* Capen: “The New Task of the College,” School and Society, 
September 4, 1920. Chase: “The University and the New 
South,” University of North Carolina, Inaugural Proceedings, 
1920. Burton: “The Function of the State University,” Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Inaugural Proceedings, 1920. 





VISUAL EDUCATION* 


SOME RESULTS ACHIEVED IN THE SCHOOLS OF BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
By FRANK A. GAUSE 


Superintendent of Schools, Bay City, Michigan 


I THINK it not necessary before an audience of this 

character to enter upon a discussion of the psy- 
chological or pedagogical advantages of affording chil- 
dren an opportunity to use their eyes. 

Four years ago Bay City purchased a complete set 
of stereoscopic views and lantern slides, a lantern and 
a manual for each building in the city, sixteen in all, at 
a cost of approximately $7,000.00. To use one’s eyes 
he must be in the vicinity of something and while most 

* Delivered before the Visual Education Section of the N. 
E. A., Cleveland, February, 1920. 


things worth while are not far remote from Bay City, 
there were a few things which our ten thousand chil- 
dren were not able to get to, and our problem of trans- 
porting those worth while things to a place within 
reach, was solved when these sets were made available 
to our teachers and pupils. 

Our geography teachers had observed that the tests 
given from my office always were high so long as the 
questions were confined to subjects the children had 
studied at first hand. That observation loses its trite- 
ness when I tell you that this showing was not because 
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of the children’s familiarity with things which en- 
vironed them, for not one in fifty of the children of 
Bay City has ever been inside a sugar factory except 
when accompanied by a teacher. Yet invariably a test 
on local geography resulted in high marks. Why? Be- 
cause local geography had been sensed. When our tests 
extended to the county outside Bay City, those who 
had autos and took a weekly constitutional to the coun- 
try attained higher marks than those who were denied 
these advantages. But geography efficiency began to 
When we 
crossed the boundary lines of Michigan, efficiency was 


decline when we crossed the city limits. 


on the toboggan, and when we got to Europe real 
geography efficiency had reached’ the vanishing point. 

Our system of testing in Bay City keeps the super- 
intendent pretty well advised on what is up in the class 
rooms of the city. The tests are given from the office 
of the superintendent by an efficiency department, and 
the papers are all graded under the supervision of the 
head of this department. The testing scheme was in- 
augurated in September, 1915, a year before our visual- 
izing equipment was installed. The obvious and strik- 
ing shortcoming was geography, and through the year 
We dis- 


cussed geography in principals’ meetings, we revised the 


the low standing in this subject persisted. 


course in geography, we reviled geography, we prayed 
over geography, but geography just wouldn’t go. At 
this point we decided to visualize and the clay form of 
geography began to breathe the breath of life. 

Our tests had not been difficult and they had been al- 
together practical. Yet the best the city could do on 
these tests the first year was an average of 57 per cent. 
3etween my estimate of a teacher’s work and the stand- 
ard the teacher is actually attaining, as revealed by 
accurate measurement, there is likely to be so much 
difference as to make opinion look very much like 
guess-work. 

I knew that geography in the city schools was not up 
to the standard of other subjects, but I had not realized 
that 23 per cent of the children were doing failing work 
in this subject. 

Having discovered this weakness, we set about bring- 
ing into the school room as much of the outside world 
as possible in as visible a form as possible. Geography 
immediately took on a new life and new meaning. It 
became vital, concrete, tangible to the senses. The 
conventional reading matter furnished the child her2- 
tofore had been dry, abstract, and without definite, 
clear-cut significance. It was without that sequence, 
that logical arrangement, that perspective, which are 
permanently registered when imaged on the brain 


through the medium of the eye. Reading, even with 


adults, usually has in it the element of far-awayness, 
the element of haziness, and words of certain signi- 
ficance to one person are likely to have for another 
different shades of meaning according to their expe- 
riences; but in the presence of a landscape, or of a 
mountain, the image registered on the optic centers of 
the one will be exactly reproduced on the optic centers 
of the other. 

One of the first evidences of improvement in the 
geography work in the Bay City schools was in the 
clearness and definiteness with which our children 
answered test questions sent out from the office. There 
was a confidence manifested in these answers which 
had been absent before. There was clear, logical rea- 
soning for the simple reason that the children were see- 
ing things in their natural order. 
you think straight. 


If you see straight, 
The child who has seen the pic- 
tures of a mountain in our collection of stereographs 
and slides will have no difficulty later in seeing in his 
mind’s eye the following arrangement of facts: Snow- 
storm, snow-capped mountain, glacier, moraine, glacial 
stream, erosion, zone vegetation, valley, fertile fields ; 
and having this natural arrangement imaged and regis- 
tered on his brain, you would not be able to confuse him 
or to shake him from his conclusions. 

I have been asked the question, “Does it not require 
an especially strong teacher to handle this visualizing 
equipment ?”” My answer is that such teachers will get 
better results than poor teachers but if I had to do with- 
out the equipment in any of our buildings, I would put 
the sets into the buildings where the poorest teachers 
are. In fact I have seen children themselves in the 
sixth grade of our schools conduct geography lessons 
with these sets that were far more valuable education- 
ally than many a geography lesson I have seen con- 
ducted without the equipment by teachers I have rated 
high. In fact a very mediocre teacher is more than like- 
ly to do good work in geography with these sets. 

In the first place the arrangement and grouping of 
the pictures compels a logical sequence in the recitation. 
Then for the very reason that the teacher is thrown 
more or less on her own resources for the direction of 
the thought of the class, the pictures compel rather 
careful preparation. The teacher is left with nothing 
to do if she does not prepare the lesson in advance. 
Her failure is likely to amount to a break-down and 
will become obvious to a class even of young pupils and 
especially so to a principal or supervisor. The equip- 
ment compels careful daily preparation. 

Another advantage not to be overlooked is that while 
the text-book work of the conventional type is largely 
a memory process, the visualized work is a thought 
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process and throws the child upon his own resources 
both mentally and orally. The author does not think 
for him, neither does he express for him, and the organ- 
ization of the material used is visualized before him. 
The child’s problem, then, is largely that of becoming 
his own observer, his own investigator and his own pub- 
lisher of the scientific deductions of facts before him. 
The lesson at once becomes one for the development of 
thought power and of language power. This deduction 
is borne out by the tests given from the office since 
the installation of the pictures. The geography papers 
show decided increase in power of independent thought 
and a marked improvement in clear, forceful expres- 
sion, 

First- 
hand eye impressions are the ones that stay with us. 


More than 90 per cent of us are eye-minded. 


The visual image is not only the one we recall the most 
readily, but is the one we recall with the greatest degree 
of accuracy. We remember relative position, relative 
values, relative colors, relative dimensions in any visual- 
ized image with a surprising degree of accuracy. Re- 
membering these things, the written or printed interpre- 
tation of the phenomena presented is not likely to pre- 
sent difficulties either in the way of retention or of 
logical classification. In this connection the stereograph 
is of especial value. 

Another point worth mentioning is this: Visualizing 
of any kind of work is a very effective means of equal- 
izing. In reading the child uses his eyes only on the 
symbol of an idea. His task, therefore, becomes three- 


fold. He must see the symbol, he must interpret it, 





and finally, if it has any meaning at all to him, he must 
image it. ‘The dull child is handicapped by the three- 
fold process. He may not get the word or symbol; 
getting that, he may not correctly interpret it; finally, 
having arrived with symbol and interpretation properly 
delivered, he may be altogether incapable of translating 
his interpretations into logical conclusions. 

3ut the physical impressions made on the visual 
centers of the dull and the normal or bright child are 
almost exactly alike. There are no intermediate steps 
and no symbols to interpret. There, immediate to his 
senses, are the tangible facts arranged in their logical 
order, and the child’s problem is the simple one of 
sensing and interpreting facts. 

Finally, our experience with this equipment demon- 
strates the value of a well classified, logical, scientifi- 
cally graduated arrangement of subject matter. This 
work has been done by an expert geographer, and fol- 
lowing the suggested outlines in the manual furnished 
with each set, compels a more or less logical sequence 
in class-room presentation. 

When asked if any estimate had been made of the 
saving brought about by the use of the visual material, 
Mr. Gause said: 


“We have figured rather accurately the advantages 
from the use of our Keystone View Set and have com- 
puted that it is just about equivalent to one teacher in 
It is about $24,000 to use 
As the equipment cost $7000, we figure that 
it is paid for three times over each year.” 


each building in Bay City. 
figures. 


WHY I LIKE TEACHING 


(PRIZE ESSAYS) 


[The first prize of $25 for the best essay on Why I Like 
Teaching, offered to summer school students by the Institute 
for Public Service, New York City, was won by Supt. John 
Dixon, Columbus, Wis. Second and third prizes were awarded 
to two teachers, Miss Elizabeth Pardee, of New Haven, Conn., 
and B. Witkowsky, 304 Macon Street, Brooklyn. Teachers, 
principal and superintendents in thirty-two states were competi- 
tors in the contest. 

The test of superiority was “selling power” or usefulness 
as a recruiting appeal. Honorary mention and $1 prizes were 
awarded to Marie I. Cline, Cedar Falls, Ia., D. H. Peirce, El- 
mira, N. Y., Wilhelmina Hodgkins, Ionia, Mich., Elizabeth 
Wickstrom, State College, Penn., Susan I. Desmond, Madison, 
Wis., Charles Anthony, Lynch Station, Va., Maryette Wheel- 
ock, Linden, Mich., S. T. Burns, New Castle, Pa., Margarette 
N. Pease, Richmond, Va., M. B. Combs, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Forty-eight different reasons why writers like teaching were 
given. Those most often mentioned were service to mankind; 
patriotic service ; pleasure of associating with children; pleasure 
in seeing children develop; opportunity to lead in community 
velfare; high social and intellectual associations; teaching’s 


high ideals; variety, freedom, lack of drudgery; long vaca- 


tions; opportunity for travel; intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of self; “keeps one young ;” the human element, “working 
with people ;” afternoons free for study and recreation; Satur- 
days off. Other reasons included good salary, increasing salary, 
stable salary, congenial surroundings, preparation for mother- 
hood, “just like to teach,” chance to do other work at the 
same time, “admired my teachers,” women’s natural sphere, 
pension. 

The winning essays are to be used for teacher recruiting 
among ablest boys and girls with other material showing the 
rewards and opportunities of teaching—INsTITUTE FoR PUBLIC 
SERVICE. ] 


WHY I LIKE TEACHING 
By Supt. John Dixon, Columbus, Wis. 
[FIRST PRIZE] 
I LIKE teaching because I like boys and girls, be- 
cause | delight in having them about me, in talking 
with them, working with them, playing with them, and 
in possessing their confidence and affection. 
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I like teaching because the teacher works in an at- 
mosphere of idealism, dealing with mind and heart, 
with ideas and ideals. 

I like teaching because of the large freedom it gives. 
There is abundance of room for original planning and 
initiative in the conduct of the work itself, and an un- 
usual time margin of evenings, week-ends, and vaca- 
tions in which to extend one’s interests, personal and 
professional. 

I like teaching because the relation of teacher to 
learner in whatever capacity is one of the most inter- 
esting and delightful in the world. 

Teaching is attractive because it imposes a minimum 
of drudgery. Its day is not too long, and is so broken 
by intermissions, and so varied in its schedule of duties 
as to exclude undue weariness or monotony. The pro- 
gram of each school day is a new and interesting ad- 
venture. 

Teaching invites to constant growth and improve- 
ment. The teacher is in daily contact with books, 
magazir ‘s, libraries, and all of the most vital forces of 
thought and leadership, social and educational. It is 
work that stimulates ambition, and enhances personal 
worth. There is no greater developer of character to 
be found. 

Also, teaching includes a wide range of positions and 
interests, extending from kindergarten to university, 
covering every section where schools are maintained, 
and embracing every variety of effort whether acade- 
mic, artistic, industrial, commercial, agricultural or pro- 
fessional. 

There is no work in which men and women engage 
which more directly and fundamentally serves society 
and the state. Teaching is the biggest and best profes- 
sion in the nation because it creates and moulds the 
nation’s citizenship. It is the very foundation and 
mainstay of the national life. 

And now at last the teacher’s work is coming into its 
own. From now on, the teacher will be adequately 
paid, and accorded the place which is rightfully his in 
the public regard. 

The true teacher is, and may well be, proud of the 
title, for his work is akin to that of the Master Builder, 
the creation of a temple not made with hands. 


WHY I LIKE TEACHING 
By Elizabeth Pardee, New Haven, Conn. 
[SECOND PRIZE] 
EFORE choosing any profession as a life work, 
the advantages it offers, and the disadvantages to 
be encountered, should be considered. In every career 
one finds both. I like school teaching because I believe 
that, more than in any other profession, the advantages 
accruing far outweigh the objections. 


I have an inquiring mind, a thirst for knowledge, a 
desire constantly to try out in practice the ideas found 
in books ; in other words, to reduce to a scientific basis 
the theories that I think ought to work for the improve- 
ment of the rising generation. And nowhere is the op- 
portunity afforded as in the school room. 

There, too, is offered the most interesting study in 
the world,—the development of the human mind. 

The work cannot become monotonous or routine, for 
‘ach day brings new problems. And for every subject 
presented there are almost as many different mental 
re-actions as there are minds. 

Another reason for my preference for teaching is 
found in the fact that longer vacations are given than 
in any other profession. The teacher has time and op- 
portunity to seek new scenes; to rest and relax; as to 
follow courses of study at some summer school, under 
inspiring and enthusiastic professors who re-arouse zeal 
and ambition. And in addition to the ten weeks’ vaca- 
tion in the summer (the usual business position affords 
three) there are the Christmas and Easter holidays 
that give time for pause and re-adjustment at just the 
seasons when one feels this need, though people en- 
gaged in other lines of work are usually busiest at 
those times. 

Again: the compensation (under the salary increase 
given in almost all parts of the country recently) com- 
pares favorably with that offered to women in other 
professions. Experience has shown that the brilliant 
woman, here as elsewhere, wins recognition, financial 
and otherwise; and in no field is there greater oppor- 
tunity for the development of initiative. 

Finally: if we believe that the greatest among us is 
he who serves best, we find in the teaching profession 
an opportunity for all of us to achieve greatness. I be- 
lieve that no one,—neither the parent nor the pastor,— 
fills, under our present scheme of life, so useful a place 


in society as does the teacher. He or she not only 


“ 


teaches “reading and writing and ’rithmetic,” but is 
called on to supply instruction in morals, manners, and 
training that children should get in the home, but in 
many instances do not receive from their busy or care- 


less parents. 


WHY I LIKE TEACHING 
By B. Witkowsky, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
[THIRD PRIZE] 

SHUT my desk and looked around the large, pleas- 
ant office where I had spent so many happy though 
busy and warm hours in that hot Washington of the 
summer of 1918 and asked myself why I was giving it 

all up, why I was going back. 
I came to Washington and joined the ranks of those 
stenographers and typists summoned by Uncle Sam 
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to handle the tremendous correspondence and clerical 
work which were as essential “over here” to winning 
the war as soldiers, ammunition, food, clothing, etc., 
were effective “over there.” 

I was done with teaching forever, with its small 
monetary return and resultant discomforts, its lengthy 
vacations wher it was essential to toil in other fields to 
eke out a scanty existence. And, now, in spite of it 
all, I am going back. 
“Why ?” 


The answer came to me in a vision of flashing eyes, 


Once again, I asked myself 


¢ 
S 


smiling lips and bright faces. They were the magnets 


drawing me back. To what? To feel again the joy of 
teaching boys and girls, to see the light of under- 
standing dawn in mischievous eyes, to feel the triumph 
of “getting things over,” to hear once more the confi- 
dences of hopeful youth, to know again the joy of 
guiding offenders into the path of right. Small wonder 
that I missed these thrills in the commonplaces of office 
routine. 

And the small monetary return? What had become 
of that? 
thought that the American people would finally recog- 


I would return in spite of it, secure in the 


nize the importance of education in counteracting the 
effects of Bolshevism, I. W. W.-ism and International- 
ism and would signify their realization by granting 
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to the teachers a remuneration in keeping with the pro- 
fessional nature of their work. 

This importance has been recognized and an increase 
granted sufficient to make teaching a profession which 
offers leisure, opportunity for culture, for travel, for 
intercourse with the most brilliant minds in lecture hall, 
the most talented on stage and concert hall and a back- 
ground of education which will enable appreciation and 
enjoyment. Are not these to be coveted? 

Then, there are the numberless advantages of con- 
tact with persons of education who must of necessity 
constitute the personnel of every school. 

For the ambitious advancement beckons on every 
side, along whatever line one may long to specialize, all 
fields are open with only one requirement,—proficiency. 

To those whom circumstances have placed in need in 
a declining old age, whither all are bound, a pension 
soothes the closing years which may be spent in well- 
earned and independent rest and repose. 

To enjoy all of these advantages I returned to take 
up teaching once more and never once have I regretted 
Teaching is its own reward as all who have 
taught know only too well. 


this step. 


To those who are about to take up their life work, 
no better choice could be made than to take up teaching. 


ADEQUATE PAY FOR TEACHERS 


By P. P. CLAXTON 
(Read before the National Educational Association. Abridged) 


EACHERS worthy of places in the schools in 

which American children are prepared for life, 

for making a living, for the duties and respon- 
sibilities of democratic citizenship, and for eternal 
destiny can never be fully paid in money. Men and 
women worthy of this highest of all callings will not 
think first of pay in money or in any other form. For 
teachers, as for all other workers, Ruskin’s saying 
holds: “If they think first of pay and only second of 
work, they are servants of him who is the lord of 
If they think 
first of the work and its results and only second of 


pay, the most unerect fiend that fell. 


their pay, however important that may be, then they 
are servants of Him who is the Lord of work. Then 
they belong to the great guild of workers and builders 
and saviors of the world together with Him for 
whom to do the will of Him that sent Him and finish 


His work was both meat and drink.” 
WORKERS PAID LARGELY IN KIND 
It has ever been and probably must always be that 
workers of whatever sort received the largest part of 


their pay in kind, as millers take toll of the grist they 
grind. Those that work with material things that 
have easily measured cash values receive their pay 
chiefly in money or in things whose values are most 
easily measured in money. Other rewards will be less 
Those who work 
largely for other than the material results that can be 
measured by money must continue to be content to 
receive a large part of their pay in the consciousness 
of work well done for a worthy cause, and in partici- 
pation, by faith at least, in the results, both near and 
far away in time and in space. 


in proportion and in importance. 


THE TEACHERS’ SPIRITUAL REWARDS 
Teachers who do their work well and who, either 
in fact or by faith, see the world made better as a re- 
sult; individuals made healthier, wiser, happier; sin 
and suffering made less; the common wealth made 
more; social purity and civic righteousness increased ; 
public laws made more just; patriotism broadened 
and purified; State and Nation made stronger and 
(Continued on page 216) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Have you sent in your subscription for The High 
School Journal? 


Teachers’ Assembly November 24-26, Asheville. 


Make your reservation now. 


The December number of the Journal will carry a 
complete report of the proceedings of the Teachers’ As- 
sembly. 


The Journal solicits items of local school news and 
activities. Just dot down the facts and send them in, 


and we'll do the rest. 


Secretary Allen of the Teachers’ Assembly predicts 
an attendance of six thousand in Asheville for the an- 
nual meeting Thanksgiving week. It will be a signi- 
ficant occasion. You owe it to the profession and to 
the cause of public education in the State to attend, 
if possible. 


“School 
Week,” by the United States Commissioner of Educa- 


‘December 5-11 has been designated as 


tion, as a part of a nation-wide campaign for the im- 
provement of schools and other agencies of education. 
the 
various States are requested to take such action as may 


The governors and principal school officers of 


be necessary to cause the people to make special use 
of that time for the purpose of enhancing appreciation 
and enlarging opportunities for public education. All 
civic, religious, and educational agencies are to be 
enlisted. 


The cArmy’s Educational Work 


The War Department has established Recruit Edu- 
cational Centers at Camp Jackson, S. C., Camp Pike, 
Arkansas, Camp Travis, Texas, Camp Grant, Illinois, 
Camp Lewis, Washington. These centers are regarded 
as missionary enterprises in American citizenship, be- 
cause the purpose of these schools is not only to train 


and educate foreigners and illiterates for the Army, 
but also to spread through these men, as missionaries, 
the wish among adults of their home community to 
learn to read and write the English language, to 
stimulate sentiment in favor of better educational op- 
portunities for the coming generation and a better 
understanding of American opportunities. 

The purpose is not only to teach the men to speak, 
read and write English, but to be good American citi- 
Patriotism, citizenship, loyalty to the nation, to 
the principles, laws and institutions of America are 
taught from the outset. The men are also taught to 
express themselves in public and to state intelligently 
what America stands for, and what the Government of- 
fers her citizens. 

Upon enlistment in the Army every illiterate, wheth- 
er native or foreign born, is sent to one of these Re- 
cruit Educational Centers, and he remains there until 
he completes the course of study. 


zens. 


This is compulsory 
and no man is assigned to duty with an organization 
until he can read, write and speak the English lan- 
guage. The Army also becomes an ideal educational 
field in that it offers voluntary courses to the enlisted 
men who, in addition to military training, have the op- 
portunity to specialize in a variety of educational and 
vocational courses. These broaden the viewpoint of the 
soldiers, increase their earning capacity and turn them 
out at the end of their enlistment better equipped for 
life. During the first year of the educational work in 
the Army more than one hundred thousand men en- 
rolled in more than one hundred different courses. 

The work which the Welfare Organizations did for 
the soldiers during the war, the War Department is 
now doing through athletics, dramatics, moving pic- 
tures, libraries, music, service clubs, and other activi- 
ties. Closely allied to its work in Education and Re- 
creation is the subject of moral training to which the 
War Department is also giving attention. 

Is it not possible that the educational work of the 
Army will teach civilian education important lessons ? 


‘Regional Conferences on Education 


The National Citizens’ 
held in Washington last May voted that the Com- 


Conference on Education 
similar 
conference late in the fall of this year for the purpose 
of discussing the educational situation at that time, 
legislative measures to be presented to the legislatures 


missioner of Education should call another 


of the several States next year, and the means of con- 
tinuing the fostering of such interest among the people 
at large and their representatives in legislative bodies 
as may be necessary to obtain the needed legislation. 
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After carefully considering the matter, the commis- 
sioner has decided that a series of regional conferences 
would be more effective than one conference for the 
This 


much larger total attendance and a more practical and 


whole country could be. will make possible a 
detailed discussion of conditions and needs and meth- 
ods of meeting them in the States of the several sec- 
tions. The commissioner is, therefore, calling 12 re- 
gional conferences, to be held as follows: 

New York, N. Y., Friday, December 17, morning, 
afternoon, and evening, for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

Chicago, Ill., Monday, November 29, morning, af- 
for the States of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


ternoon, and evening, 


St. Paul, Minn., Tuesday, November 30, morning, 
afternoon, and evening, for the States of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Lowa. 

Helena, Mont., Thursday, December 2, morning, af- 
ternoon, and evening, for the States of Montana, Ida- 
ho, and Utah. 

Portland, Oreg., Saturday, December 4, morning, 
afternoon, and evening, for the States of Washington 
and Oregon. 

Sacramento, Calif., Monday, December 6, morning, 
afternoon, and evening, for the States of California, 
\rizona, and Nevada. 

Denver, Colo., Wednesday, December 8, afternoon 
and evening, and Thursday morning, December 9, for 
the States of Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico. 

Kansas City, Mo., Friday, December 10, 
afternoon, and evening, for the States of 


morning, 
Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Memphis, Tenn., Saturday, December 11, morning, 
afternoon, and evening, for the States of Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Ala- 
bama. 

Columbia, S. C., Monday, December 13, 


afternoon, and evening, for the States of North Caro- 


morning, 


lina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

saltimore, Md., Wednesday, December 15, morning, 
for the States of Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of 


afternoon, and evening, 


Columbia. 


Boston, Mass., December 18, morning, afternoon, 
and evening, for the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut. 

To these conferences are invited governors of the 
State 
boards of education, county and city superintendents of 


States, the chief school officers, members of 


public instruction, members of country and city boards 


of education, presidents of universities, colleges, and 





normal schools and members of their boards of educa- 
tion, mayors of cities, members of city councils, mem- 
bers of chambers of commerce, members of Rotary 
Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, women’s clubs, and all patriotic 
and civic organizations, members of farmers’ union, 
members of labor unions, ministers, lawyers, physicians, 
editors, business men, and all who are interested as 
citizens in the improvement of the schools, which as 
citizens they own, control, pay for, and use, and in the 
promotion of education from the standpoint of states- 
manship and the public welfare. 

Detailed programs, hours, and places of meeting for 
the various conferences will be announced later, accord- 
ing to School Life, which furnishes this announcement. 





THE CALL FOR LEADERS 


R. Arthur T. Hadley, who is to retire from the 
presidency of Yale next June, recently said in the 
annual matriculation address to the entering class of 
that institution that old had broken 
down and that old rules of conduct had seemingly lost 


restraints been 


their authoritative force. He told the undergraduates 
that they should not only become leaders but that they 
must know where to lead. Continuing he said: 
“The national need for men of this type is as great 
in 1920 as it was in 1918. The events of the last few 
years have broken down many of the conventions by 


Old 


restraints have been removed by the progress of public 


which the American people were formerly guided. 


opinion; old rules of conduct seem to have lost their 
authoritative force. The political confusion of the 
present year simply reflects a moral and intellectual con- 
fusion which lies behind it. Every such breakdown of 
rules and conventions creates a demand for leadership 
and an opportunity for the man who is prepared to take 
the lead. This was what happened in England after 
the conflict between King and Parliament in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. It was what happened in 
France after the great revolution of 1789. It is what 
is happening in America today as a result of the great 
world war. The power of accurate thinking and clear 
expression which the student can learn in the class- 
room, coupled with the knowledge of men of varied 
types and the understanding of public opinion which he 
gets outside of the classroom, will give him his chance 
in the next five years just as surely as they did in the 
last. The man who can appreciate and express the 
ideals both of the past and the present has political 
The leader 
of a democracy—the Calhouns and the Jacksons, the 


power in his grasp if he chooses to take it. 


Websters and the Lincolns—are the men who can put 


its inarticulate thoughts into language. Let no man 
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who can think and write believe that the advent of 
peace has deprived him of opportunity for. public ser- 
vice. 

“But it is not enough to be put in positions of leader- 
ship; we must know whither to lead. We must have 
our minds open to facts of every kind. We must under- 
stand evidence and proof. We must have a sense of the 
larger historical and moral values. We must have in- 
tellectual courage. These four things—open-minded- 
ness, critical judgment, vision and courage—mark a 
man out as one to be trusted and followed. 

It is a common complaint that our politicians are desti- 
I do not believe that this 
What is called lack of 
courage is chiefly lack of conviction; and this lack of 


tute of courage of any kind. 
complaint is well founded. 
conviction springs from lack of knowledge. Men would 
not sacrifice the large interests of tomorrow to the small 
interests of today if they had any clear idea of what 
was going to happen tomorrow. In the absence of any 
such clear idea they are content to drift with the crowd 
instead of staking their political future upon unknown 
hazards. 

“The hard road is the only one worth taking. It is 
for us to see more than those about us ; to get the knowl- 
edge which will give us convictions independent of pop- 
ular feeling, and the courage which will come of those 
convictions. For the moment this may stand in our 
way politically ; but it is the only basis of success in the 
long run, either for us or for those whom we seek to 
If the blind lead the blind, both fall into the 
Safety for the nation can only come when the 


guide. 
ditch. 
multitude turns to the man who has kept his sight 


clear.” 





public high 
Newton 


Sampson County now reports five 
Clinton, Salemburg, 
Grove, and Shady Grove. 


schools : Roseboro, 


———_> 


Mr. E. E. 
staff of the State Department of Education, has re- 


Sams, for many years a member of the 
turned to school work. He was recently elected coun- 
ty superintendent of the Lenoir County Schools, to 
succeed Mr. Joseph Kinsey, who is superintendent 
emeritus. Mr. Sams has already moved his family to 
Kinston and taken up his new work in that progressive 
community. 


—_——____——. 


The School Committeemen of Edgecombe County 
have organized themselves into a working body. The 
organization meeting was held in Tarboro in October 
and was largely attended. Mr. W. H. Killebrew was 
elected president, Mr. C. F. Eagles, vice-president, and 
Mrs. D. B. Batts, secretary. 


MATHEMATICS COLUMN 


In is not the intention of the department of Mathmatics to 
be dogmatic in its assertions, and we welcome the criticisms 
of teachers of mathematics of any articles published in this 
column. 

I trust that the writer of the following article will consider 
the following remarks in the friendly spirit in which they 
are made. 

How many teachers of mathematics there are in the state 
who hold to the opinion that no credit whatever should be 
given for a problem that is not absolutely correct, I do not 
know. 

It seems to me that since we are all more or less liable to 
make small errors, such a method of grading is fundamentally 
wrong. If a student’s argument is sound, and based on correct 
principles, he should be made to see that he has mastered the 
most important part of the problem in question, and to correct 
the errors made in his calculations. 

Factoring expressions which involve large exponents is not 
of frequent occurrence. If a student is able to recognize a 
common factor of an expression, and can factor such expres- 
sions as a’— Bb’, a® + Bb, a®’ — B®, x* + 2’, y? + y*, he will very 
soon be able to handle expressions which look more difficult. 

The following paper by Mr. Sharpe points out many of the 


errors common to students of elementary algebra—aA. S. 
Winsor. 


THE TEACHING OF ALGEBRA 


By EDWIN C. SHARPE, Litt. B. 
Formerly Principal of the Shelby High School 


HE general method of teaching Algebra which 
[ see so often is substantially as follows: The 
teacher assigns some new work without expla- 


nation. The pupils come the next day with whatever 
work they have been able to dig out or acquire in some 
other way. A part of the class is then sent to the 
board and each pupil is assigned an example to work 
while those remaining sit idle. The bright ones at the 
board are soon finished and then they are idle too and 
the larger part of the class waits until the few remain- 
ing at the board are finished. Then come the explana- 
tions by the pupils to which the class is supposed to 
give its attention. Before the explanations have gotten 
very far the period is over and most of the class know 
no more algebra than they did the day before. 

Now it seems to me that this method is futidamen- 
tally wrong. There is only one way to learn to do 
mathematics. And that is “To work it, and work it and 
work it some more.” Many teachers make the error 
of assigning “every other” example to be worked. I 
have never yet seen an Algebra text book that con- 
tained enough material—even when it was all used. 


‘we learn to do by doing.” 


Assuredly, in mathematics 
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The method of teaching algebra which I find pro- 
duces excellent results is as follows: The teacher takes 
up the new subject and explains it thoroughly on the 
board until all, or nearly all, the pupils feel that they 
can do the work. Then the pupils are set to working 
the examples—each pupil working every example. 
This is best done at the board if space is available as 
the teacher can thus watch the work of everyone. The 
teacher passes around the room checking the work and 
giving individual help when needed. If board space is 
not available, then the pupils work in the same way at 
their desks. After the work has been explained to 
the class as a whole and the pupils have been set to 
working the examples, those who need further help 
come up one at a time to get it. When those who need 
help (and the teacher knows these cases) do not come 
for it, they are called up to show their work and helped 
according to their needs. When the period is over, 
each pupil has already worked several examples and 
well knows how to do his work when he goes to pre- 
pare the next day’s assignment. In passing, let me say 
that the assignment should be plainly written on the 
hoard before the close of the period. 


In this exposition I have omitted one salient point. 
\nd that is that the teacher should be the only answer 
book used. Many algebra classes are ruined by the use 
of answer books. They destroy all confidence of the 
pupil in his own ability. Space does not allow me to 
do this important point full justice. 

Let me refer right here also to the subject of mark- 
ing mathematics. Mathematics is an exact science or 
it is nothing. Therefore an example must be entirely 
correct to be worth any mark at all. Accuracy can 
never be gained by any other system of marking. If 
a pupil knows he can get eighty or ninety per cent by 
working examples “nearly” right, he will not, as a rule, 
concern himself about getting them exactly right. Let 
me give an illustration which I have often given my 
classes: “The Americans are bombarding Metz. The 
It is worked 
And the shells fall all about Metz 
but never hit it, while Heinie grins.” 


range is of course found by mathematics. 
out nearly right. 


So much for the general method. Now for a few 
particular suggestions. 

1. Stating a problem. Of course getting the state- 
ment is always the difficult part about working a “read- 
ing problem.” 


helpful : 


The following scheme has often proved 


Then substitute the 
Given the problem 


Write the statement in words. 
algebraic symbols for the words. 


“John is eight years older than James, and the sum of 


their ages is forty-eight years. How old is each?” 


Let x Age of James 
Then + + 8=— Age of John 


Then write 


Age of John plus ageof James equals 48 yrs 
Then substitute 
x-+8 + x = 48 


2. Factoring to lowest form. Most pupils find diffi- 
culty in factoring expressions to their simplest form 
when that form is not reached by the first step. 

3. Addition of positive and negative numbers. The 
use of the diagram of the thermometer is undoubtedly 
the best way to explain this subject. 

Call attention to the fact that the + num- 
bers are above 0° and the — numbers below. 
Suppose the thermometer is standing at + 10° 











= + 20° ge ‘ 
and falis 20°. Now a fall is and we have 
i + 15° + 10and— 20 to add. The pupils will see 
plainly that the thermometer will then read 
ie + 10 $10 . 
-o — 10°. Thatis —20 Suppose it at — 10° 
m +2 
-10 
: . ; —10 
me and rises 20°. Then we have +20 . In 
ms + 10 
=—9 +10 —_ 
the same manner +20 and —20 From 
at 10° +30 —30 
150 these illustrations all the rules for addition of 
= — ld e,° ° . 
| positive and negative numbers are easily de- 
__29° duced. 


Illustrations which appeal to the pocket book 
are also very effective in making plain the re- 
lations of these numbers. 

4. Special products and factoring should always be 
taught in conjunction—as one subject—which they 
really are. For instance, let it be made clear that a*—b? 
and (a+b) (a—b) are simply two different forms 
of the same expression and that the pupil must always 
be ready to convert either form into the other—the 
one operation being just the reverse of the other. 

5. Substitution—many pupils find difficulty in sub- 
Suppose it is required to substitute the 
values a 5 and b — 3 in the 
a® + 3ab + 4b?. Instead of setting the expression 
down in a new place, let the value be put down right 
over their equivalents in the original expression. Then 
the expression would appear 5? +- 3.5% + 4.3? — 106. 


stituting. 


expression 


6. Factoring by grouping. In this type of factoring 
it should be made perfectly plain that the first step is 
simply for the purpose of reducing the expression to 
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the form in which there is a common factor running 
through every term—in other words, to the first tvpe 
of factoring. 


To factor ax + bx + ay + by 


(ax + br) + (ay=— by) 
r(a+b)+y(a+b) 
contains the common iactor 


Now 
(a+b). 


every term 
So we proceed as in the first type—by divid- 


ing them by this common factor. 


a+b|rx(a+b)+y(a+b) 


rt+y 


Answer (a+b) (++ y) 





DESIGN AND IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL 
GROUNDS 


promote the beautification of school 


In order to 
grounds in North Carolina, the Bureau of Extension 
at the University of North Carolina has established a 
new division called the Division of Design and Improve- 
ment of School Grounds under the immediate direc- 
tion of Dr. W. C. Coker, Kenan Professor of Botany 
and Director of the University Arboretum, and Miss 
Eleanor Hoffman, who will serve as secretary of the 
division and field worker. 

To facilitate its work and to present the program 
of ground improvements which it contemplates, the di- 
vision is now preparing an extensive bulletin which 
will contain twenty or more designs for actual and hy- 
pothetical school grounds, together with photographs of 
illustrative plantings from various sources such as the 
University Arboretum, private grounds, mills, commu- 
nity houses, together with a few typical construction 
designs of arbors, walks, etc., each general design to be 
accompanied by a planting plan showing the plants to 
be used. 

The text of the bulletin will consist of general ad- 
vice as to principles of planting so as to secure de- 
sirable effects, together with descriptions of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers recommended for use in the three 
main sections of the State—east, middle, and west. 

A second purpose of the Division is the giving of 
direct assistance through personal visits by Miss Hoff- 
man to any school that indicates a desire for help. Miss 
Hoffman will also visit other organizations as oppor- 
tunity allows, in order to arouse interest in the general 
subject of the beautification of grounds. 

In offering this service, the Bureau will follow the 
usual practice which obtains in all its service—no 
charge will be made for personal visits except that it 
is expected that the traveling expenses of the field 


worker will be borne by the school or organization 
visited. Similarly no charge will be made for informa- 
tion which can be furnished through correspondence, 
and copies of the bulletin will be sent free to any resi- 
dent of North Carolina upon application. 
For further information address, 
Division of Designs and Improvement 
of School Grounds, 
Bureau of Extension, Chapel Hill, N. C. 





PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 

The State Parent-Teacher Association, which held 
its annual convention in Greensboro recently, elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: Mrs. 
Joseph Garibaldi, of Charlotte, President; Miss Nellie 
Fleming, of Burlington, Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
J. H. Shuford, of Charlotte, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Mrs. E. D. McCall, of Salisbury, Treasurer; Mrs. P. 
N. Peacock, of Salisbury, Auditor; and the following 
Supt. T. W. Andrews, of Salisbury ; 
Supt. Frederick Archer, of Greensboro; Mr. Frank 
L. Ashley, of Washington; Supt. O. A. Hamilton, of 
Goldsboro; Mrs. Curtis Bynum, of Asheville; Supt. 
C. C. Wright, of Wilkesboro; Supt. H. P. Harding, 
of Charlotte; Supt. E. J. Coltrane, of Roanoke Rapids; 
and Mrs. W. T. Bost, of Raleigh. 


‘ice-Presidents : 
\ P lent 


ADEQUATE PAY FOR TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 211) 


safer against attack from without and decay from 
within; and the world lifted on to a higher plane and 
into a brighter sunshine and a purer atmosphere, are 
possessed of wealth unseen and for most unseeable. 

All true teachers will think on these things and 
many of the best will be attracted to and held in the 
profession by them. It will be all the worse for the 
profession and the world when it is not so. 

But this should not be made an excuse for putting 
public or private education on a charity basis, nor for 
paying teachers the miserably low wages they are now 
paid. It should not be made an excuse for paying such 
wages as will not permit school boards and superinten- 
dents to fix reasonable minimum standards of qualifi- 
cations for teachers because young men and women 
who expect to teach can not afford to incur the ex- 
penses necessary to prepare themselves to meet the re- 
quirements of such standards. It should not be made 
an excuse for failing to increase the pay of teachers, 
as the pay in other professions is increased, in recog- 
nition of proved merit and in proportion to increasing 
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ability gained through experience, continued study, 
and constant devotion to duty. 


IMPROVED SALARIES 
AND 


BENEFIT THE SCHOOLS 


THE NATION 

Not for the sake of the teachers primarily, but that 
the schools may be made fully efficient; that children 
may be well taught; that the material wealth of State 
and Nation may be increased so that we may have the 
means of paying our debts, building our highways, 
caring for our unfortunates, and meeting other public 
expenses and at the same time have enough for all the 
people to live in comfort; that our democracy may be 
preserved, purified, and made more effective; that 
scientific discovery, useful invention, and artistic ex- 
pression may be promoted; that we may act well our 
part in the commonwealth of the world, we must pay 
such salaries as will bring into the schools as teachers 
men and women of the best native ability, men and 
women strong and well organized physically, mentally, 
and spiritually; men and women of the finest culture 
and the most thorough and comprehensive education, 
academic and professional, and so adjust their salaries 
as to enable them to hold all those who show them- 
selves most capable and best fitted for the work. In 
this most important of all our enterprises we can not 


afford to pay less. 


MANY ABLE MEN HAVE TAUGHT 


Our traditional policy of paying to young and in- 
experienced men and women with little or no question 
as to their professional preparation salaries almost as 
large as we pay to those who have had many years of 
successful experience had at least one merit. It brought 
into the schools large numbers of young men and wo- 
men of unusual native ability and of strong character 
and sometimes such men and women having also good 
scholarship and fine culture, willing and eager to do the 
best they could while saving from their comparatively 
good wages money to start them in business or home 
making, or to enable them to prepare themselves for 
those professions for which adequate preparation is 
required and demanded. Many of the ablest men 
walks of life 


A good sized ex-teachers’ association could 


and women in all have been school 
teachers. 
be formed of members of any recent Congress of the 
United States. 


teachers as candidates for the Presidency. 


We have just nominated two ex- 
Un fortu- 
nately, however, most of these have remained as teach- 
ers in the schools only till they had begun to gain some 
little comprehension of their task and some little skill 
in executing it. But despite their lack of preparation 
and experience it was good for boys and girls to come 


in contact with them. From this contact many gained 


inspiration and purpose. 
OTHER OCCUPATIONS PAY BETTER 

The time has now come when men and women of 
unusual native ability and strength of character can 
make more money in any of hundreds of occupations 
than they can in teaching. A few of them will teach 
while waiting to find themselves, or to make money for 
a start in business, or for paying for preparation for 
other work. They will accept employment which is 
at the same time more attractive and more remuner- 
ative. From now on schools will be taught (1) by 
unprepared and inexperienced young men and women 
of mediocre ability and less, while waiting for the 
maturity which is required for employment in the 
minor and more common occupations; (2) by the left- 
overs of such-men and women who have failed to find 
more attractive and remunerative employment else- 
where, but have not wholly failed as teachers; or (3) 
by men and women of better native ability, stronger 
character, more thorough education, and the profes- 
sional preparation which will enable them to succeed 
to such an extent that they may be induced by the 
payment of adequate wages to continue to serve their 
country in a high and valuable way as teachers. 

THIS 1S THE REAL CRISIS IN EDUCATION 

Which 
Makeshift teachers of the first two 


We have come to the parting of the ways. 
shall we accept ? 
classes we may continue to get in sufficient numbers by 
paying salaries relatively as large as those paid in 
1914. 


ing power as salaries paid in 1913-14, the present sal- 


To have the same relative value and purchas- 


aries and salaries for some years to come must be ap- 
proximately twice as large as they were then. 
WE MUST HAVE STRONG TEACHERS 

For teachers of the third class—and we should be 
satisfied with no other—we must pay salaries larger 
relatively than we have paid at any time in the past, 
and must adopt a policy which will give such recogni- 
tion to teachers of unusual ability as will hold them 
in the service of the schools against the temptation of 
better pay elsewhere. Temporary increase in pay of 
teachers will not be sufficient. There must be such 
guaranty of good wages in the years to come as will 
induce young men and women of such native ability 
and character as good teachers can be made of to ac- 


cept teaching as a profession and take the time and 


spend the money necessary to prepare themselves for 


it. The demand for professional preparation and con- 
tinued service, coupled with inadequate pay, can only 
result in supplying the schools with teachers of small 
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caliber, unfit to become the inspirers and guides and 
educators of those who are to make up the citizenry of 
the great democratic Republic, solve the problems, and 
do the work of the new era. Such teachers are not fit 
seed corn for the new harvest to which we should and 
do look forward. 

For such teachers as we would have in our schools 
what may be considered adequate pay? The answer 
is very easy and short. Such pay as may be necessary 
to get and keep them. In a conference of leaders of 
national civic and patriotic societies which met recent- 
ly at my request in Washington it was agreed that to 
be considered adequate the wages of teachers should 
be as much as men and women of equal native ability, 
education, special preparation, and experience receive 
for other work requiring as much time, energy, and 
devotion, and involving approximately as much _ re- 
sponsibility. 

Just how much this will mean in dollars and cents in 
any community I do not know. To determine the 
amount in any State, city, or country district will re- 
quire a careful and comprehensive study. But it can 
quite easily be arrived at approximately, at least, for 


the country at large. 


AVERAGE SALARY SHOULD BE $2,000 

The average wealth production of the adult worker 
of the United States is not far from $1,250 a year— 
probably somewhat more. The average for men and 
women of ability, preparation, and industry of such 
teachers as we are talking about can not be less than 
$2,000; it is probably nearer three or four or five 
thousand dollars. But in view of the fact that teach- 
ing is by its very nature an altruistic calling, and also 
because it may reasonably be supposed that the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar will increase considerably 
within the next few years and the cost of living as 
measured in dollars relatively decrease, let us agree 
on $2,000 as an average salary for teachers in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the United States. 
This is three times as much as the average for the year 
1917-18 and more than 150 per cent above the average 
for the year 1919-20. 

If the pay to beginners is so fixed that the average 
for all teachers in the first year in urban and rural 
elementary schools and high schools is $1,200, this will 
allow other salaries of $2,500, $3,000, $3,500, and 
$4,000. 


rare prizes for those who have gained experience and 


Salaries of $5,000 or more may be held out as 


have proven their worth and who are willing and able 
to pay the price of such great and fine service as is 
recognized by unusual rewards in other professions. 


THE MONEY CAN BE RAISED 
Can we pay such salaries? With such proper and 
useful economics, as may be easily brought about, in- 
cluding consolidation of small rural schools and the 
adoption of a well-arranged work-study-play plan in 
the city schools, the total number of teachers in the 
public elementary and secondary schools of the United 
States need not exceed 750,000 within the next 5 or 
10 years. At an average wage of $2,000, it will take 
a billion and a half dollars to pay 750,000 teachers. 
Increase this by 50 per cent—a liberal amount—to 
pay for administration, supervision, buildings, equip- 
ment, and supplies, and we have a total of two and a 
quarter billions—a quarter of a billion short of Spauld- 
ing’s two and a half billion and only $140,000,000 
more than the amount the Department of Labor re- 
ports that we paid last year for tobacco in its various 
Our part in the World War, in which we 
fought for freedom and democracy, cost us not less 
than fifty billions of dollars all told. 


forms. 


At 5 per cent 
the annual interest on this amount is two and a half 
billion dollars. Without education there can be neither 
freedom nor democracy. Unless we educate all the 
people in such way as to enable them to possess these 
in fullest measure we shall have spent our money for 
naught and the men who sleep in France and Belgium 
shall have died in vain. 

Can we pay the debt and pay in like proportion for 
education? The answer is we can not well do the 
one without the other. Our power to produce and to 
pay will and must depend on the health, knowledge, 
skill, purpose, and will of the people that is, on their 
education. 

How much can we afford to pay for education? 
Since education is a factor which can not be eliminated 
from the wealth-producing power of the people and 
since all wealth depends on education, we can as a 


people afford to increase our appropriations for educa- 


tion until the increase in cost becomes greater than the 


increase in the productive power which comes through 
education. No people have ever yet found the limit. 

Will the people pay? The wealth is theirs, the 
children are theirs, the schools are their agents, owned 
and supported by them for the education of their 
children and for the attainment of all that this means 
and can be made to mean for their own happiness, for 
the individual welfare of their children, for the pro- 
duction of material wealth, for the individual and com- 
mon good, for the public welfare, for civic righteous- 
ness and social purity, for strength and safety of State 
and Nation, and for all that patriotism means and all 
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that supports life and makes life worth living. I have 
faith to believe that when the people are made to under- 
stand this they will respond. They have never failed. 
They will not fail now. 

All the teachers in the Mount Airy Schools hold the 
highest certificates required by the State. 

Wilkesboro High School has organized a literary 
society which will hold meetings twice a month in the 
school auditorium. 

Snow Hill is erecting a new school building that is 
to cost $75,000. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Horne, H. H. 
Press. 1920. 


Jesus the Master Teacher. The Association 


We are so accustomed to think of the theological 
significance of Jesus, even when we speak of Him 
as the “Great Teacher,” that we have failed to study 
His significance for our economic, industrial, and edu- 
cational life. It is almost as if we said to ourselves 
that Jesus has a place in our theology but no place in 
our pedagogy. It is indeed strange that the one great 
soul who ushered in the era of the child and who gave 
meaning to child life should be so neglected in peda- 
gogical efforts for child training. 

Is it because we have, so to speak, invested the life 
of Jesus with a robe of sanctity to shut it away from 
the gaze of man, to be gently drawn aside only for 
Sunday worship? Is it because we have been so 
caught in the stream of tradition that we have looked 
everywhere for pedagogical guidance except to the 
ery Source of Truth? Simple souls are we not to 
ave left the pearl of great price and to have gone 
about digging among lifeless shells abandoned on the 
shore ? 

Written for a very definite purpose and not as a 
general pedagogical treatise this little hook stirs one 

lofty desires of further study and investigation into 
the life of Jesus, not to discover His theological teach- 
ings alone, not to find rules of conduct and behavior in 
the moral realm, but to seek the ways and means by 
which this Master met the social challenge of his times 
and to try and make the transfer from Palestine in the 
first century to the United States in the twentieth. 

lhe -book is the outgrowth of Dr. Horne’s exper- 
iences in leading discussion groups of various sorts with 
a variety of purposes and motives, at various times and 


scasons., 


The material is put into book form by re- 









quest that it may serve as a guide to others who would 
by discussion and by careful study learn something of 
the methods by which Jesus taught. 

The author begins like a true pedagogue with a dis- 
cussion of the materials of education. He then pro- 
ceeds with a discussion through three chapters of the 
ways in which Jesus secured favorable teaching con- 
ditions, and in one chapter shows how He set up 
definite, concrete aims. Then follow several delight- 
ful chapters on the use Jesus made of the problem 
method, the conversational method, the question and 
answer method, the lecture method, the object-lesson 
method, the method of appeal to authority. Equally 
pleasing chapters are based on the various devices used 
by Jesus in His teaching; the use of the old and fa- 
miliar to explain and relate the new and unfamiliar, the 
use of the concrete, the use of symbols, of lively im- 
agery, of mass appeal and of interest in the individual 
differences within his audiences, of personal relation- 
ships, of rousing correct motives and of appeal to na- 
tive instincts, and an excellent chapter showing how 
Jesus succeeded not only in making an impression but 
in securing expression. In the final chapters are dis- 
cussed the two great underlying reasons why Jesus 
was a great teacher. His love for and knowledge of 
children, and His unmatched personality as a human 
being. 

In style the book is impossible to read as a mere 
pedagogical treatise, and purposely so, since it is in- 
tended as a guide to discussion groups. The author 
exemplifies from beginning to end his own ability as a 
Con- 
sciously and with effort, not entirely with success, 
the religious and 


teacher and his inimitable ability to question. 


theological issues involved are 


avoided. 

Leaders of young men’s and young women’s class- 
es in Sabbath Schools, group discussion leaders in Y. 
M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. work, students and teachers 
of religious pedagogy, leaders in all lines of religious 
work, will find the book of particular interest, appeal 
and assistance. Student-minded members of the 
teaching profession, eager to enrich and enlarge their 
field of professional insight will find in these pages, 
guida.ice, inspiration, suggestion, and pure joy of in- 
tellect. Dr. Horne has, in this book, really made a 
contribution to pedagogy and particularly to religious 
pedagogy. He has opened up a territory hitherto un- 
explored and has left an unmistakable blaze for others 
who attempt to follow the trail. It is a most unusual 
piece of pioneer work in that it is so complete and 
detailed as to appear almost a finished product.— 


L. A. W. 





































































































































































































































































































THE HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 





Safety instruction is given in the schools in cities and in one county in Minnesota. Eighty per cent of 
and towns of Texas and in fifty per cent of the the superintendents of schools in cities and towns in 
country schools of Texas. Notification has been re- Ohio have promised to adopt the plan, and twenty State 
ceived that the plan of instruction proposed by the superintendents of schools have promised their co- 
council will be adopted in two counties in Mississippi operation. 








THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W KST COLUMBIA, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
sv Arthur B, Cline, Mer. 6128 University Ave., M. F. Ford, Mgr. 


NEEDS BOISE, IDAHO SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


eainadatin -_ i. . George F. Gorow, Mgr. 326 Ow! Bldg., Wynne S. Staley, Mer. 
TEACHERS Enroll free. 


The West is offering the highest salaries ever paid teachers. 














Dear High School Teacher: 


What exercise in English composition could you propose to your pupils that would combine more of human 
interest and educational value than short sketches of the lives and characters of neighborhood celebrities—the 
personal acquaintances whom the pupils hold in highest esteem? 


Such modest essays in biography would give play to powers of narration, to the sense of fitness and pro- 
portion, to intellectual and spiritual perceptions in the evaluation of character. 
If, as is said, “the proper study of mankind is man,” what could be more helpful to youth than purpose- 


ful inquiry into, and worthy presentation of the life stories of the most honored members of the particular 
community ? 


In the preparation of his data, the student arily sounds out the principles of right living and the 
conditions of success. In showing forth the virtues of his hero, his soul is led by natural processes into closer 
affinity with virtue. 


Carter’s Weekly has for its settled policy the stimulation of this and every other form of literary exercise 
by North Carolina students of High School and lower grade. We have as standing features a Student Forum 
and a department of Popular Biography. The former is freely open to student writings on every subject; the 
latter is for the suggested biographical exercises only. 

The inducements offered in both departments are these: 

1. We engage to publish every meritorious article furnished us; and a class grade of “excellent” will be 
deemed conclusive evidence of merit. But our columns will be equally open to well-written articles having no 
class grade. 

2. Every article accepted for publication will receive as of course the prize of a year’s subscription to 
the paper. 

3. The best article in every block of five will receive an additional Cash Prize of Five Dollars. 

4. A Capital Prize of One Hundred Dollars in Cash will be offered on the first of October, 1921, for the 
best article on a subject that will then be announced; the competition to be strictly limited, however, to students 
who have competed (whether successfully or not) for the smaller prizes. 


Articles should be plainly written on one side of paper only, and must not exceed 500 words in length. 
The name, age and address of the writer must be given in every instance. 


Again, dear Teacher: Might you not make use of these our standing offers as a means of stimulating the 
interest of your classes in English composition? 


Address, Carter’s Weekly, State Bureau, Raleigh, N. C. 














Sargent’s Handbook of American Private Schools 


AN ANNUAL SURVEY AND REVIEW critically describing Private Schools of all classifications and Summer 


Camps for Boys and Girls. 
A COMPENDIUM FOR EDUCATORS and all interested in Education. 
A GUIDE BOOK FOR PARENTS, supplying intimate information, which makes possible a discrimimating 


choice. 

COMPARATIVE TABLES give the relative cost, size, age, special features, ete. 

INTRODUCTORY CHAPTERS review interesting developments of the year in education. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU will be glad to advice and write you intimately about any School or 
Camp in which you are interested. 

Consultation by appointment. Circulars and sample pages on request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


























